








SENSATIONAL NEW ALL-IN-ONE 


Another great Sonotone First! 


ERE is a Sonotone that solves the greatest 

problem of all-in-one hearing aids! Now you 
can have all-in-one convenience of wearing, with 
batteries inside the case... PLUS adaptable power 
supply to fit your changing hearing needs...PLUS 
battery economy control never before offered! 
Up to now, many people have needed more power 
—all or part of the time—than all-in-one hearing 
aids could offer. This new two-way, Double Com- 
fort Sonotone makes that extra economical power 
available whenever desired. A NEW HIGH IN 
PRACTICALITY THAT DOES NOT SACRIFICE 
HEARING QUALITY TO MERE NOVELTY OF 
DESIGN! 


BOTH WAYS—EVERY SONOTONE ADVANCE! 


—not just for novel size! 


SEPARATE ON-OFF SWITCH AND 
VOLUME CONTROL—No need to 
“‘dial’’ right volume each time 
you turn on your Sonotone! 
BATTERIES ENCLOSED IN PROTEC- 
TIVE CASE! 


BOTH AIR AND BONE CONDUC- 
TION RECEIVERS! 


BI-FOCAL CONTROL! Suppresses 
noise .. . so you relax and 
hear! 

LARGER MICROPHONE with 
clearer, farther pickup! 


BETTER FITTINGS —Only Sono- 
tone has so many adjustments 
to fit more people well! 


MORE DEPENDABLE—Designed 
for hearing an dependability 








ALL-IN-ONE EASE OF WEARING 


Light! Compact! Batteries inside . . . no battery 
cords! Includes every famous Sonotone hearing 








advance! 

ALL-DAY-LONG EASE OF HEARING 
i onhnennentietintememnenietil 

For everyone—long-lasting extra power when and 

where you need it!—AND UP TO % BATTERY 

SAVINGS. 
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WRITE NOW—TO TH®= LEADER IN BETTER HEARING! | 
Sonotone, Box 900, Elmsford, New York 
Dear Sirs: 
Please send me information on the New | 
**Magic Key’’ Sonotone. 
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A Five-Year Old’s Adjustment, 


by Ruth E. Bender................ 


Miss Bender, who is associated with the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
presents a charming story of one little 
boy’s adjustment to hard new circum- 
stances in his life and tells how his 
teacher helped him to make the adjust- 
ment. 


Selling a Hearing Aid Is Not 


Enough, by Max Resnick........ 


Max Resnick, a hard of hearing student 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, has 
negotiated four years of college success- 
fully, with the help of his hearing aid. 
Mr. Resnick is majoring in journalism 
and has published several articles pre- 
vious to this in other publications. 


A Letter from Germany, trans- 


lated by Charlotte Stern.......... 


It was seven years ago that Charlotte 
Stern arrived in New York, a refugee 
from Hitler-Germany, a bewildered girl 
with no working knowledge of English, 
who had lost her hearing from typhoid 
fever at the age of two. Mis Stern 
studied at Central Institute in St. Louis 
and is now living in California. 


A Young Deaf Artist, by Arthur 


i 


Though totally deaf from birth, Arthur 
Simon is nevertheless a graduate of one 
of America’s leading universities. His 
home is in San Francisco although he is 
at present living in New York City. 


Here’s Why You Can Fly, by 


James C. Marsters.................. 
Mr. Marsters spent five years at the 
Wright Oral School in New York and 
entered Union College immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Wright 
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school. He and his wife are definitely 
victims of the “sky-bug.” 


Born Deaf, but Learning to 
Hear, by Bernard White........ 


Bernard White is a pen name. The 
young man using it is an old acquaint- 
ance of the VoLTa Review editor, a very 
charming young man of polished man- 
ners and fine abilities. Mr. White pre- 
sents in this issue an article of outstand- 
ing importance to all deaf and hard of 
hearing persons. 


What Price Education, by Wil- 
liam Van B. Fletcher.............. 


Mr. Fletcher, a student of Louis Di 
Carlo, well known teacher of lip reading 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., writes of his 
problems during his school life and of 
the methods he devised to handle them. 


More Music without Sound, by 
Mildred Kennedy .................. 
An old, old friend of the Votta Review 
as back again within its pages, as Miss 
Kennedy presents a new and very de- 
lightful account of “listening.” 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly is “all about” restaurants and 
beds and book plates (the battle still 
rages) and King Edward—a delicious 
collection of comments for any column. 


Nocturnal Visitation, by Bryna 
DE icaninssnictattphittinnnaiavetnibiaiguisi 
Miss Sky is familiar to Votta Review 
readers and she appears this month with 
an eerie tale which the editor thinks 
might well be entitled “Suspense.” 


Our Miscellany .....................0000 
In the Books and Magazines 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 


such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 


pairment and in offsetting its effects. 
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A Five-Year-Old’s Adjustment 


By Rutu E. BENDER 


HE person, whether parent, teacher, 
T or friend, who finds himself responsi- 

ble for the guidance of a child, is 
often confronted by problems of emotion 
and adjustment that involve intangibles dif- 
ficult to put into words. The child him- 
self can seldom be articulate about his own 
emotional reactions. He often suffers need- 
lessly because he does not clearly under- 
stand a situation and because no one under- 
stands him well enough to realize his prob- 
lem. When added to this is the element of 
deafness, with its accompanying lack of 
language, the problem becomes acute. This 
was the case with a little boy whom we 
shall call Johnny, deaf from birth, mother- 
less since babyhood, reared in his grand- 
mother’s home. A simple play therapy 
helped Johnny to understand and adjust to 
a critical problem. 

Johnny’s father was planning to present 
him with a new mother and a new home. 
Being a wise man and loving his small son 
deeply, he set about the project with all the 
thought and care he could give it. First he 
made sure that the two people he loved best 
were well acquainted and would adjust 
happily to each other. He included Johnny 
in the trips to the new house as it was be- 
ing built, enlisting his interest and help in 
the planning. As carefully as he could, he 
explained to the little fellow that Daddy, 
Johnny, and “Mother” would live in this 
house. 

All this was fine with Johnny. He called 
the new house “home” in preference to his 
grandmother’s house, where he then lived. 
He showed his understanding of his 
father’s explanations by dramatizing the 


situation as it would be in the future. Glee- 
fully he showed how Johnny would go to 
school, Daddy would go to work, and 
“mother” would stay at “home” with the 
ironing, the newspaper, and the telephone. 

But at one point he rebelled. He did not 
want a room of his own. All his life, his 
small bed had stood in his father’s room, 
where he could reach out for security and 
affection whenever he needed, and find 
them always waiting for him. The promise 
of his own room held no appeal. 

“Wait,” he would say, stubbornly, to 
every suggestion. 

Finally his father appealed to Johnny’s 
kindergarten teacher. 

“Can you help me?” anxiously. “I want 
Johnny to make that adjustment before we 
are married. If he doesn’t I’m afraid he'll 
transfer his resentment to his new mother.” 

Teacher thought so, too, and tried to 
think how she might be able to help Johnny. 
In her classroom, using the children’s small 
building blocks, she laid out the floor plan 
of Johnny’s new “home.” She furnished 
it, as accurately as possible, with the fas- 
cinating miniature doll furniture that can 
be purchased in plastic. Then she took 
three small dolls, appropriately represent- 
ing a man, a woman, and a boy. 

“Daddy.” she named the man doll; 
“Mother,” the woman doll. 

Then she held out the little boy doll to 
the little boy Johnny, who stood beside 
her, beaming, by now well aware of the 
meaning of the whole set-up. 

“Johnny,” he named it, eagerly, as he 
grasped the little boy doll. 


Together, Teacher and Johnny went 
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through the day’s routine with their doll 
actors. The other children in the class hov- 
ered near, making suggestions and com- 
ments, everybody quite intrigued by the 
new game. The Mother doll went to the 
kitchen to prepare dinner. The dolls repre- 
senting Daddy and Johnny sat together on 
the davenport in the living room and read 
the newspaper. After a while Mother ap- 
peared in the doorway and called them to 
dinner. They all sat about the table. After 
dinner they all helped wash and put away 
the non-existent dishes. After that the par- 
ents, propelled by Teacher, went through 
the process of washing in the tiny bathroom 
and going to bed in the room that had been 
previously assigned to them. 

(Incidentally, it was interesting to note 
the flexibility of the children’s imagina- 
tions. They were not the least disturbed by 
the fact that the dolls’ painted clothes could 
not be removed when they were put into the 
tiny bathtub for their baths. Lying stiffly 
on top of the plastic counterpanes on the 
beds, they were as effectively tucked into 
bed as under eider-down quilts, in the chil- 
dren’s eyes.) 


Johnny Accepts His Room 


By this time there was not the slightest 
doubt concerning Johnny boy’s personal 
identification with Johnny doll. Teacher 
suggested that he was probably sleepy and 
would like to go to bed, too. Guided by 
Johnny boy’s little fingers, Johnny doll went 
down the hall to the doorway of his father’s 
room, where he stood, looking wistfully in. 
He could see for himself that there was no 
room for a little boy to sleep there. Slowly, 
reluctantly, he turned to the door across the 
hall and put himself to bed in his own 
room. Then he sat very still, Johnny boy 
did, with a troubled little face, surveying 
the scene from under long, lowered lashes. 
Finally, he reached out a small hand, and 
Johnny doll got out of bed, crossed the 
hall, and stood quietly in the corner of his 
father’s room. Gently, Teacher reminded 
him, 

“No. This is Johnny’s room.” 

With an air of surrender that was almost 
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a sigh, Johnny doll went back to his own 
room and went to bed. 


Children Help Too 


That was the only time he tried to reject 
the new order of things. Over and over 
he played with the fascinating new toys. 
The other children joined him. They 
brought other little doll children to play 
with Johnny doll. They took turns in claim- 
ing the house and family for their own, 
each child setting up his own family pat- 
tern. But always one fact remained con- 
stant. One bedroom belonged to Mother 
and Daddy and the other one to the chil- 
dren. Johnny first accepted and then began 
to glory in the situation. He corrected in- 
dignantly any child who made a mistake 
about it. 

Then came the real wedding. Johnny, of 
course, was present. Whenever possible, 
Johnny’s father had a smile and a nod for 
the wide-eyed little boy that included him 
warmly in the incomprehensible proceed- 
ings. After a brief honeymoon, he returned 
with arms open to welcome his eager little 
son, and took him home. The next day 
Teacher waited for Johnny to come to 
school. Down the long corridor he came 
flying, with wings on his heels. As usual, 
he dashed straight to Teacher to share any 
important news that had occurred since 
yesterday. 

“Daddy, Mother, home,” he confided. 


“Grandma home, no.” 


For a moment he looked saddened, as 
well he might, at the absence of the grand- 
mother whose affectionate care had shel- 
tered all his remembered life. But there was 
no expression of tension or hostility. After 
a moment he repeated, with evident satis- 
faction, 

“Mother home.” 


And that settled that. Now, when Johnny 
feels a bit lost and insecure in his own 
room, he has worked out a solution of his 
own. 

“Mother, baby,” he begs, indicating 
where he wants the crib placed beside his 


bed. 
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Selling a Hearing Aid Is Not Enough 


By Max ReEsNIck 


HE job of a hearing consultant is 

not merely selling a hearing aid. He 

must sell hearing itself and become 
responsible for the welfare of the user. 

By far the largest number of hearing 
aid users are persons beyond middle age. 
Many of them are neurotic because of 
their disability and must be treated with 
a great deal of patience, tact, psychology, 
and perhaps most important of all, sin- 
cerity and friendliness. 

The Philadelphia district manager for 
a large hearing aid company says: “We 
are not looking for brush or vacuum 
cleaner salesmen as consultants for our 
company. We are interested in securing 
young, educated men and women who can 
deal with the psychological problems aris- 
ing from a hearing impairment.” 

Some of the finest consultants are hear- 
ing aid users themselves. They are familiar 
with the heartaches and disappointments 
experienced by the deafened, and through 
the example of their own success, act as 
an inspiration to the others. 

Perhaps the biggest problem the consult- 
ant must overcome is convincing the pros- 
pect that something must be done about 
his hearing and that the practical solution 
is a hearing aid. 

Before proceeding with the actual con- 
sultation itself an interview is arranged. 
During the discussion a case history of the 
prospect is obtained. From the case his- 
tory the consultant will learn how the 
client’s life has been affected by his hear- 
ing impairment and obtain the vital clues 
as to what will cause him to realize a hear- 
ing aid is the answer. 

The purpose of the interview is to obtain 
an audiogram (chart of the hearing loss) 
and from that, to stimulate interest in better 
hearing. In most cases the audiogram will 
reveal that a hearing aid will be helpful. 
If the prospect agrees it is the practical 
answer, the next step will be the fitting. 

There are two important rules which 


should be followed when fitting an aid: 

1. If the client can not be made to hear 
up to 8 feet at the time of fitting it as ad- 
visable not to sell him an aid, as an ex- 
tremely high percentage of the hearing 
situations of life are within that radius. 

2. The consultant should never promise 
too much. No one has “perfect” hearing 
and a hearing aid will never supply it. 
The problem of recovery of sound vocabu- 
lary, sound memory, and habits of listen- 
ing should be explained so he will under- 
stand why he should be satisfied with 8 feet 
of hearing at this time. Years of unsatis- 
factory hearing have influenced his ability 
to concentrate. 

Although the audiogram may show good 
bone conduction, the client should be given 
a fitting with air conduction also. This 
gives him an opportunity to note the dif- 
ference between the two and may help him 
overcome a dislike for the type with which 
he actually hears best. 

After the sale is made the consultant 
instructs the purchaser as to how to wear 
and use the instrument. The first few weeks 
is the difficult period for the new user. If 
he does not understand how to use his aid 
properly he naturally becomes discouraged, 
and if not contacted is liable to discon- 
tinue wearing it. 

There is a certain amount of discom- 
fort and confusion in adjusting the ear to 
new sounds and the mind and nervous 
system to the increased attention demanded 
by restoring normal conversational habits. 

It is the job of the consultant to spend 
some time with the new user during the 
difficult adjusting period, encouraging and 
reassuring him. If handled properly all 
these problems are always temporary. 

In conclusion we may say that consult- 
antship is a fine art. It is a vocation and a 
career which contributes a never ending 
challenge to individual intelligence, skill, 
initiative, and creative ability. Personal- 


(Continued on page 350) 
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A Letter From Germany 


TRANSLATED BY CHARLOTTE STERN 


Translator’s Note: It was indirectly 
through the Votta Review that I received 
the following letter. A deaf young man 
who had escaped from Germany to South 
Africa—and who now is a subscriber to 
Vota Review—had read an article in the 
Vo.Lta REVIEW about me, and started a 
correspondence with me. When he found 
his fiancée again in Germany, he told her 
to get in touch with me. I had known this 
girl slightly in Berlin, and I remember that 
before I left Germany, her father, a lawyer, 
was shot by the Nazis. 


Dear Miss Lotte, 

A friend of ours (a soldier) brought 
me your dear letter, which was the second 
one. The first didn’t arrive until now. | 
thank you very much for your snapshot. 
I naturally remember you; you have not 
changed a bit. Sorry, I don’t have any 
for you. Because of scarce material, it 
is impossible to go to a_ photographer. 
But our friend brought me film today, and 
I'll try to put it into my camera. 

I am so happy that you are fine and 
found a good position. I just would like 
to know what and how you are doing. 
You know I am always interested in you. 
I wonder how you mastered the English 
language. I also had started to learn Eng- 
lish and I had so much fun. It is not diffi- 
cult to read and write in English. My 
speech is not bad at all. My mother said 
I could speak English better than German. 
But thé lip reading is a great hindrance 
in my conversation with people. I am very 
interested in how people there overcome 
their difficulty in lip reading. The pronun- 
ciation is so different from ours. Now | 
don’t have time to study further. Besides 
I can not find a suitable teacher for me 
here. 

My mother and I have lost everything. 
everything. We cannot wait to be com- 
fortable again, so we make our living by 
sewing. Although I have learned to become 


a weaver, and do not know very much 
about sewing, I’m forced to sew. 

We are waiting for our emigration pa- 
pers, but it will be more difficult every 
day; and it is a question either to go to the 
United States or South Africa. I surely 
would love to go to my sweetheart—but 
how? 

We had a horrible time; the tragedy did 
so much to us. You know we used to live 
in Stettin. I was in Berlin by accident in 
1940. While my mother was visiting me 
there, we noticed that after a while some 
of the Jewish Stettiners disappeared, also 
my grandmother. In the early part of 
1941 we were put into a factory as manual 
laborers. At that time the deportation to 
the East went on speedily and unceasingly. 
We found that our work was important for 
the war. We were captured on the street 
coming from work and thrown into a camp 
where we spent horrible hours. It was im- 
possible to escape from the camp, but 
shortly before further deportation our boss, 
who was a great defender, didn’t mind risk- 
ing his life to save us—five people out of 
1500! You can think how we felt at this 
moment. Nobody could know about our 
freedom as we knew further deportation 
meant the gas-chamber. We had to keep 
our nerve so that we wouldn’t be captured 
again. 

In February, 1943, we found out by an 
accident that all the Jewish laborers would 
be picked up in the factory and put into 
the gas-chamber. So we didn’t go back 
to work and hid again. We wandered back 
near to Berlin. It was very dangerous to 
go without papers and rations. There we 
stayed one and a half years. Our brave 
defender died there, and we went further, 
with difficulty, to Bavaria until the Ameri- 
cans freed us. 

Now we are here in Landshut. A pretty 
old city, but very monotonous. 

I would be so happy when you, dear 


(Continued on page 350) 
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A Young Deaf Artist 


By ARTHUR B. Simon 


indifferent exhibitions that they use 

words of praise sparingly, seem to 
like Robert Freiman. These are some of 
the things they say: 

“ . . Robert Freiman proves his versatility by 
landscape in oil and water color, ‘as well as por- 
traits in both media and crayon as well. His 
touch is delicate and his color sense sure. He has 
a way of reducing subjects, particularly land- 
scapes, to their essentials without loss of their 
character. . . . He is a good example of the com- 
ing artist who stands by traditional theories and 
yet belongs to present times."—The Boston 
Herald. 

“Mr. Freiman works patiently and circum- 
spectly. He manages to set down the feature 
clearly, and at the same time to catch a qualifying 
animation in the eyes. He does not conform to 
any pat stylistic idiom, but works freshly and 
searchingly.”"—The Christian Science Monitor. 

“... from our art point of view he is, very 
intelligent.”—Boston Sunday Globe. 

Who is this Robert Freiman whom the 
critics are treating so kindly? 

He is a former pupil of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf in New York. Deaf 
from birth, he has had to learn English, 
speech and lip reading the hard way. 

Like all other children, he started spoil- 
ing books, wallpaper, or whatever offered 
an inviting surface for his first experiments 
with pencil. He kept on, long after most 
children abandon this sort of self-expres- 
sion. Instead of paying attention to his 
studies, he sketched and made designs. 

Believing that their son displayed a 
sense of art in these apparently meaning- 
less drawings, his parents encouraged him. 
They engaged private art teachers to work 
with him after school and on Saturdays. 
Later he attended classes at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. 

When he was nineteen, he had to face a 
difficult question. By the standards of his 
school for the deaf, he would not be ready 
to matriculate at college until he was 
twenty-one. Although he was eager for 
more academic learning, he felt that it was 
best for him to attend an art school full- 


| RT critics, though jaded by so many 





ROBERT FREIMAN 


. a wonderful pair of eyes and a happy disposi- 
tion.—A. J. Philpott, Boston Sunday Globe 


time. This was a hard choice: to sacrifice 
his academic education for the further ad- 
vancement of his art. 

He has not regretted his decision. By 
the fourth year of his training at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, he was so well 
established as a portrait painter that he 
resigned in order to devote more time to 
fulfilling his commissions. 

Still he felt he needed more study. Ac- 
cordingly he studied with famed artists at 
their summer homes. Among them were 
Howard Steiger of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Robert Brackman at Mystic, Connecticut, 
Eliot O'Hara in Maine, Wayman Adams in 
the New York Adirondacks and Jerry 
Farnsworth of Cape Cod. 

From these exponents of different schools 
of technique and style in art, Freiman 
developed a wide range in mode of expres- 
sion. Today, as a result, his work—with 
the exception of his sepia conté drawings— 
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PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE BOY é 

| t 

Young Freiman specializes in appealing portraits of children. The eyes of this subject are | ( 
mirrors of intelligent sincerity and the gaze is direct and earnest. There is a great deal of 


dignity in the expression, too. 
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“FREIMAN’S PASTEL OF MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN IS THE TALK OF THE ART WORLD.” 
—HARRY HERSHFELD’S NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR COLUMN. 


is not immediately recognizable as his own. 
He cannot remain static, as so many artists 
are satisfied to become once they are es- 
tablished. He continues to experiment in 
crayon, oil, charcoal, pen and ink and pen- 
cil. If he treats a particular subject in dif- 
ferent media: water-color, lithograph, wood 


engraving, oil painting and sepia conté 
drawing, he gives entirely different values 
to each. Yet atmosphere and tone remain 
essentially the same. 

This restlessness is carried over to his 
private life. He has never wanted to stop 


(Continued on page 348) 
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Here’s Why You Can Fly! 


By James C. MARSTERS 


N THE October 1946 issue of the Volta 
Review, Herbert Lester had a very in- 
teresting article on flying. I want to 

commend Mr. Lester for suggesting that 
others take up flying too. Indeed, it is as 
easy to learn to fly 
as it is to learn to 
drive; so me fliers 
are of the opinion 
that it is easier to 
learn to fly than to 
learn to drive. Sta- 
tistics tell us that 
flying is safer than 
driving. Then too, 
some fliers cannot 
drive a car! 

The Founder and 
first President of 
the National Soar- 
ing Society, the late 
Warren Eaton, 
whose glider is in 
the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, took me for 
my first ride when 
I was nine years 
old. Ever since then 
I have been flying, 
and I am a member 
of the Union College Flying Club. And 
. my wife, who is deaf too, was flying when 
she was in college. 

Mr. Piper of the Piper Cub Corporation 
told me that he did not see any reason 
why the deaf could not fly; one of his 
deaf employees became a private flier. 

Hearing handicapped people have asked 
me a variety of questions concerning fly- 
ing and I should like to answer them: 

Radio? No! You don’t need a radio if 
your plane is power-rated under 125 horse- 
power or if you stay away from big air- 
ports like LaGuardia Field which requires 
“plane-to-tower” contact. If you are going 
to fly a bigger plane or going to land at 
a big airport after securing your pri- 
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vate license, you can take a passenger who 
has a knowledge of radio procedure, al- 
though you will have to understand the 
radio procedure plan before you get your 
license so that you can direct the person 
doing the radioing 
for you. 

What about the 
medical examina- 
tion? At the air. 
port where you are 
undertaking your 
flying, you will re. 
ceive a medical ex- 
amination blank 
with instructions to 
go to a particular 
doctor or a doctor 
of your selection. 
Your balance, your 
eyesight, and your 
general physical 
and mental condi- 
tion have to be 
good. You may be 
restricted to flying 
only during good 
weather and in cer- 
tain types of planes. 

Suppose the 
weather is bad? Any question up this 
line is answered: Stay out of it! Most 
plane owners will not rent their planes on 
such days, except in specific cases. 

What are my ears needed for, in 
flying, other than for radio? Hearing 
pilots use their ears as an aid to judge 
the RPM of the motor and they sometimes 
look at the tachometer to make sure of 
their judgment. As for you, to compen- 
sate for the difference, you look at the 
tachometer more often to see how fast the 
motor is going. 

When gliding the maximum distance on 
an idling or “cut” motor, the hearing pilot 
listens to the pitch of the sound that the 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Born Deaf, but Learning to Hear 
A Week in a Deaf Man's Diary* 


By BERNARD WHITE 


Wednesday 
ELL, diary, I have something new 
W to tell you. It is no secret, either. 
Everybody else should know. I 
bought my very first hearing aid today! 

You know, diary, I’ve told you before 
that I expect no miracles from a hearing 
aid. My hearing loss is too severe in the 
high frequencies to establish a complete 
hearing vocabulary. I do not expect to 
attain very much of a speech pattern, either. 
Nevertheless, I hope to put into my voice 
more inflection and rhythm, and also to 
place it at the proper pitch. 

Thursday 

Miss Martin phoned today. She wants 
me to start practicing with the hearing aid 
at her studio next week. Am glad to have 
some one who can orient me gradually 
and gently to my hearing aid. She is also 
going to show me how to improve my 
voice. I guess she’ll do a good job; for she 
already has successfully introduced me to 
the meaning of sound with a group hear- 
ing aid. 

She tells me she caught me in time, for 
too many people put on hearing aids with- 
out any preparation whatsoever, and then 
discard them because they haven’t built up 
a tolerance for sounds they aren’t used to 
hearing. When I first started on the acous- 
tic training program, five minutes of 
sound were more than enough. Now I 
can leave the aid on for more than an hour. 

Now I can tell the difference between 
music and voice, different musical instru- 
ments and, most important of all, the differ- 
ence between my own voice and others. 

Friday 

Just back from the club for the deaf, 

where I wore the new hearing aid. Several 








*The author of this unusual story has been well 
known to the Volta Bureau staff since his childhood. 
Considered totally deaf, he has been educated with- 
out benefit of any training for the remnant of hear- 
ing which, it now appears, he has always had. He 
's a graduate of one of this country’s leading uni- 
versities. ‘“‘Bernard White” is a pen name.—FEditor. 


members could not understand why I had 
bought it if I didn’t expect to understand 
speech. If they would only have acoustic 
training as I have had and get used to the 
idea of hearing, perhaps they might change 
their ideas about hearing aids. 

I understand how they feel. There was 
a boy at my school who was training his 
hearing with an elaborate machine at 
home. He finally reached the point where 
he could hear on the telephone. However, 
his speech was still as poor as ever. I 
didn’t think hearing was enough. I was 
more interested in attaining good speech. 

Much later on I realized that this class- 
mate of mine was taking no speech lessons 
along with his acoustic training. He had 
failed to recognize what a necessary pro- 
cess it is. If a person has been taught to 
speak by means other than hearing, he 
must be shown how to use his hearing in 
connection with his voice. He is in much 
the same position as a foreigner is in. The 
latter can learn to speak a language that is 
not native to him, but persists in using a 
strong accent because he has not been 
shown how to overcome it. The person 
who has never heard before must be 
guided also to overcome his bad speech 
habits. 

What finally started me on the idea of 
wearing a hearing aid was my meeting a 
young man who had been wearing one for 
eight years. After five years of hard, per- 
sistent work with his instrument he began 
to understand speech. Now he can under- 
stand fairly well without recourse to speech 
reading. His speech now is so nearly nor- 
mal that few people realize that he was 
brought up as a deaf child. 

All this he has accomplished, a man who 
had never heard speech and who had to be 
taught to speak in a school for the deaf. 
He had had some hearing all this time, 
but it had never been brought into use. He 

(Continued on page 344) 
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What Price Education! 


By WiLuiaM VAN B. FLETCHER 


Y teacher has asked me to write 
M about some of the problems a hear- 

ing handicapped child must meet 
in his progress through school. He be- 
lieves my contribution, being first hand, 
may help others, who have shared my ex- 
perience, understand themselves better. My 
hearing tests have consistently shown a 
hearing loss of 50 decibels or more ever 
since I can remember. 


The literature on the topic reveals a 
great number of hearing handicapped child- 
ren attending schools and graduating who 
have few social acquaintances among boys 
and girls of normal senses. There must be 
thousands of these children who begin 
their careers in seclusion with those simi- 
larly handicapped and are forced to re- 
main in seclusion even after completing 
the educational phase. Some are very for- 
tunate to remain in public school, get a 
full education, and advance normally. 
Yet there are some barriers: some teach- 
ers, other pupils, and even themselves. 


There are some teachers who will not 
tolerate a handicap, possibly because it 
adds to their work; because they are set 
in their habits; or even because the pres- 
ence of a handicapped child in their class 
may affect them personally. The other 
type, as reactionary as the first is radical, 
believes that a child with a hearing loss, 
or any handicap for that matter, should 
be pampered, pitied, and thereby made 
conspicuous. This method of approach 
works disadvantageously for other pupils 
and friends. The happy medium exists 
sparingly because most teachers gravitate 
to one or the other extreme. Those teach- 
ers who accept children as children first, 
and as pupils second, treat the child with a 
hearing loss as any other child. This 
teacher, then, is most liked and one sits in 
her class with no embarrassment. 


The other two types are more numerous 
than one would wish, and they make a 


handicap stand out in the eyes of the other 
pupils. The pupils, like the teachers, may 
be definitely divided into two groups: 
those who have a grudge; and those who 
take no notice of defects. The latter group 
is very dominant, but there are usually a 
few of the former in all groups that make 
going tough. Let me explain what I mean 
by those who have a grudge. I mean those 
who speak in low, muffled voices, and 
don’t bother to repeat indistinguishable 
phrases. They cause the whole course of 
the conversation to be lost. Yet, fortunate 
to say, the greater percent will act in a 
normal way with a hard of hearing class- 
mate. It is here that we can lay great 
hope of doing away with social trouble. 
The hearing aid is the great cooperator 
in achieving this hope. With this device 
almost natural hearing is developed. Two 
incidents stand clearly in my memory, of 
the time when I was little with no aid. | 
remember vividly sitting in a class room 
with my hand cupped over my ear trying 
hard to hear better. Every so often I would 
catch a phrase or two and would feel ex- 
tremely proud when I was able to answer 
some questions. One day in a Math class, a 
subject which I still enjoy to this day, my 
answer to a question which most children 
had failed even after receiving certain 
hints, surprised my teacher. I was proud 
and cocky the rest of the day. The other 
incident occurred when some person wrote 
an objectionable phrase in the closet. 
Every one was questioned, but the teacher 
chose me as the culprit. Being innocent. 
| became very indignant and began blam- 
ing some close friends who had come back 
after school. They were telling my teacher 
of my innocence and pleading with her to 
let me go. However, I was seated some 
distance from them and couldn’t hear 
what was being said in my favor. I blew 
into a rage and started accusing my bene- 
factors. Naturally they couldn’t make head 
(Continued on page 340) 
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More Music Without Sound 


By MiLpRED KENNEDY 


N the March 1947 issue of the VoLTA 
Review, Michael Eagar put forth a 
creed of inestimable value to the hard 

of hearing. It will be of value not alone to 
those of the present generation, but to com- 
ing generations as well, if otologists, teach- 
ers of the deafened, and leaders in rehabili- 
tation centers will take his message seri- 
ously and do all in their power to make the 
reality of its possibilities better, understood 
and known. 

It was my privilege, in my early teens, 
to be under the care and counsel of a great, 
kind-hearted and wise otologist, one en- 
dowed with unusual sympathy and under- 
standing of the effects of deafness. He ap- 
preciated immediately upon examining me 
that, with a severe hearing loss of a pro- 
gressive type, sounds would inevitably grow 
more and more distant and vague, and that 
eventually they would completely slip away 
from me. 

I was brought up in the country, a lover 
of nature, one who thrilled at the song of 
a bird, the rush of a mountain stream, 
wind in the tree tops; one who loved to 
listen in deep rustling corn fields, to lie 
quietly in tall grasses listening to the wind 
blowing through delicate stalks and slen- 
der leaf-blades. I remember the busy, im- 
portant sound of a bee gathering his store 
of honey from a blossom; the whir of hum- 
ming-bird wings. I remember these sounds 
although it is fifty-odd years since they 
have reached me through hearing. But to 
see in action, today, the activity that pro- 
duces these sounds is to “hear” them with 
the only part of me that has ever heard— 
that ever can hear! 

This joy has been mine through years of 
deafness because of wise counsel in my 
early teens, for I was urged by this kind, 
wise friend and doctor to memorize all the 
sounds that I loved while I could still hear 
them, and then to watch the action that 
produced them and try to feel as I felt 
when physically hearing them. I too “be- 


lieve that deafness, total though it may be, 
just cannot remove something so bound 
up with one’s soul as music, if one enjoyed 
listening to it.” All sounds of Nature are 
music, “if one enjoys listening to them”! 

As Michael Eagar says, “The power of 
suggestion is enormous, particularly when 
you have a good memory of sound... . You 
can ‘hear’ almost anything, any pitch of any 
kind of musical instrument, if you remem- 
ber it. Tones of a piano are especially easy 
to recall, if you used to play a little, for the 
movements of your fingers, as you again 
press down the keys, are intimately asso- 
ciated with the sound memories. By this 
means it is possible not only to ‘hear’ again 
music once actually heard but also to hear 
new music if you can sight-read or compose 
in your head.” 

I am no musician, I can neither compose 
nor read music as it is recorded on paper. 
Other musical symbols, however, are both 
read and “heard” and in later years the 
joy of retraining my residue of hearing 
has been experienced and supplemented by 
a modern hearing aid. It has been interest- 
ing and thrilling to verify the correctness 
of my memory of many sounds that bring 
me pleasure. Years passed, however, when 
I only “heard” Nature’s music without 
benefit of any physical sound at all. I can 
honestly and sincerely reply to Michael 
Eagar’s query, “You find this hard to be- 
lieve?” with an enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic “No indeed!” There is nothing hard 
to believe about it . ... my own experience 
has proven to me the truth of his “creed.” 

Today, I very often ask myself “What is 
hearing?” and for answer reply “The result 
of listening.” At this point I turn to a 
dictionary and read: “Listen: (1) To at- 
tend closely, so as to hear; hearken: (2) 
To heed, Obey.” Many of us might find 
greater happiness in life if we would more 
thoughtfully pay attention to the mental 
processes required in order to listen and 
then let memory supplement as it may. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


ago, published an article analyzing 

the changes that have taken place in 
women during the past fifty years. Studies 
made by experts were assembled and di- 
gested to answer thirty questions, which 
ranged from, “Are women getting thin- 
ner? Have women’s feet become larger?” 
to, “Are women less sensitive personally?” 
The answer to the last question is Yes. The 
consensus of opinion is that increasing 
freedom and better educational advantages 
have made today’s women less sensitive 
than their predecessors. Nevertheless, they 
remain more sensitive than men. In a 
study of 500 members of each sex, one 
third of the women were deemed to “take 
things too personally,” whereas only one- 
fifth of the men reacted that way. 

I believe that if a comprehensive psy- 
chological study were made of the hard of 
hearing as compared with the normally 
hearing, especially in this matter of sensi- 
tiveness, it would reveal that the hard of 
hearing are much more apt to “take things 
personally”; yet there is some evidence on 
the other side; and if a Gallup poll could 
be taken relative to the prevalence of tender 
spots among individuals in the population, 
it would be found that there were plenty 
of normally hearing persons ready to say 
“Ouch” when their tender spots were 
stepped on. 

This seems to me an instructive and 
fruitful subject of discussion, because the 
hard of hearing have an unfortunate ten- 
dency now and then to sound as if they 
were blaming the other fellow for their 
difficulties—people “don’t talk distinctly,” 
they “mumble their words,” they “haven't 
enough consideration for the hard of hear- 
ing member of the party.” Just recently 
quite a few of us, including yours truly, 
have aired in this column the difficulties 
they have had in ordering meals in res- 


T HE New York Times, a few weeks 


taurants. I am sure that none of us in- 
tended to blame the proprietors of these 
establishments, yet it apparently sounds 
that way to some readers, and here comes 
one of the restaurant proprietors to speak 
up for himself. 


A Restauranteur Speaks Up 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Will you allow one with perfect audi- 
tory organs to offer a little advice to the 
readers of your column? I think that I 
understand your problems as well as one 
with unimpaired hearing is able to under- 
stand them, because my wife joined the 
ranks in the quiet valley some fifteen years 
ago. We share our interests, so she reads 
my Sporting News, and I read her Volta 
Review. I have resisted several times the 
impulse to write to you. After reading of 
Tom Allen’s gastronomical adventures in 
the cafés of Kansas City, I feel | must pre- 
sent our side. 

As chef-manager of a café, I find noth- 
ing refreshing, subtle or otherwise, in the 
situations that he describes. The most re- 
freshing sight to a restaurant manager is 
a satisfied customer. 

Now, my advice to you is this: When 
you plan on dining out, be sure to take 
with you a pad of paper and a pencil. 
After you have entered the restaurant of 
your choice and have been seated, con- 
sult the menu. Then write on your pad 
of paper just what you want, and, if it is 
up to order, how you want it cooked. In- 
clude every detail to make the meal just 
the way YOU want it. After all, you not 
only have to eat it, but must also pay for i. 

I am sure that, by this method, you will 
find the confusion eliminated, the waitress 
co-operative, and the poor, old harassed 
manager beaming, because he has another 
satisfied customer. 

CHarRLes C. Cote, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Cole, for 
presenting the other fellow’s side. It turns 
the mirror in our direction in a very salu- 
tary way. It is good for us to see oursels 
as ithers see us. Yet I am confident that 
these people who detailed their restaurant 
troubles were not complaining about the 
restaurants, they were complaining about 
being unable to hear. There is something 
about deafness that takes the courage out 
of the brashest man or woman, so I doubt 
very much that there are many of us who 
would have enough backbone to carry a 
pad and pencil into a restaurant and write 
on the pad a letter to the chef telling him 
how to cook the meal. The deaf might 
carry the pad and pencil, but not the hard 
of hearing, and neither group would go 
so far as to address the chef. 


I have seen intelligent, sane, and equ- 
able human beings, accustomed to func- 
tioning creditably in most situations, be- 
have like frightened children in restaur- 
ants, simply because something about the 
act of ordering a meal in a public place 
makes them more: than usually conscious 
of their lack of hearing. I recall dining 
once at the Baltimore Hotel in Kansas 
City with a hard of hearing judge from 
Nebraska, a brilliant lawyer, and a leader 
in his community. His hearing aid went 
off just as we sat down at the table, and 
he was reduced to a state of misery that 
was pitiful to contemplate. We ordered 
the table d’héte dinner, and the waiter 
brought the first course, which happened 
to be bouillon. He set a cup of bouillon in 
front of my friend, and the latter, already 
agitated by the effort to order the meal, 
somehow mistook the bouillon for coffee 
and put cream and sugar into it. It was a 
mistake anyone might have made, and it 
would have been a simple matter to explain 
to the waiter and ask for another cup of 
bouillon, yet my friend absolutely refused 
to do this, and insisted on drinking the 
stuff. The whole meal was a terrible or- 
deal, yet I knew perfectly well that the 
brusque manner my friend affected had 
nothing to do with the excellent food or 
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the better than average service, but was 
simply the result of his mental disturbance. 


Book Plates Again 


Book plate letters still come in, and I 
am acquiring quite a collection of other 
people’s bookplates, without getting any 
nearer to my own. Here is a letter with the 
beguiling address, “The Roost, Edgely, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania.” I think anybody 
with that address must be pleasant. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

You will probably never find an artist 
who can put all your favorite books on a 
bit of paper small enough for a bookplate. 

Almost forty years ago, when I was 
teaching at Mount Airy, I, too, “wanted a 
bookplate that represented me,” one that 
would show my interest in books, travel 
and plants. I drew a rough sketch and 
sent it to Elbert Hubbard’s Roycroft Shop 
at East Aurora, New York. The inclosed 
is a print from the block I received. 

Very truly yours, 
EpWIN STANLEY THOMPSON. 
P.S. My membership card in the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf is No. 3. 


The bookplate shows a delightful sketch 
of an old gentleman in a wing chair be- 
side a bookcase built beneath a window. 
On the window sill are rows of blooming 
plants, and on the other side of the old 
gentleman is a globe. It is very attractive, 
and it does show the owner’s interest in 
books, plants, and travel. But the letter 
took my thoughts far from bookplates, and 
brought so many memories that I had to 
stop and dwell nostalgically on them. 

For when I was young I met a good 
many of the charter members of the Asso- 
ciation. I visited Mount Airy when Dr. 
Crouter was superintendent, and slept in 
the big old walnut bed that graced the 
guest room and that was imposing enough 
to rival the Lincoln bed in the White 
House. And I visited Clarke when Miss 
Yale was still its active head. I watched 
Miss Fuller teach at Horace Mann; and I 


knew Alexander Graham Bell and Helen 
(Continued on page 330) 
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Nocturnal Visitation 


By BryNa Sky 


T THE invitation of friends | went 
A an extended summer visit to 
their home. The lovely, recently 
acquired house, in a beautiful residential 
district was surrounded by well-kept 
grounds, with extensive, carpet-like lawns 
and a profusion of flowers, tended as lov- 
ingly as a mother tends her children. 
The hospitality of my hosts, the beauty 
and comfort of the place, the sunlight and 
country-like freshness of the air were all 
highly conducive to ease and relaxation, 
so that even the cares and worries of the 
day and of the turbulent times seemed to 
recede and lose their edge of acuteness. | 
had been in the house for about three 
weeks, when one night, while still deep in 
my sleep, I felt a chilliness in the room. 
Mechanically I just pulled the blankets up. 
But as the sensation of chilliness persisted, 
I became half awake and at the same time 
aware of gusts of sudden wind. Still not 
fully awake, I decided that a great storm 
was raging outside. Pulling the blankets 
up closer over me, [ tried to go back to 
sleep, but the persistence of wind and cold 
in the room made me instead completely 
awake. I got out of bed and went to the 
window, feeling with my face and hands 
for the wind outside, and trying to peer 
into the complete darkness of the yard to 
see some signs of the storm. But strangely 
enough, the air outside, in the warm sum- 
mer night, did not even seem to stir; and 
while I was up the wind in the room gradu- 
ally receded until there seemed to be just 
a light breeze coming from an opposite 
corner. I went back to bed puzzled. Un- 
able to grasp the occurrence with my mind, 
and apparently trying to reassure my baf- 
fled and considerably frightened senses, | 
went back to the window to “feel,” and 
decided that the wind was certainly com- 
ing from outside, but that some freak of 
air current, probably due to the deep awn- 
ing on the window, made it seem as if it 
came from inside the room. Somewhat 


calmed, | went back to bed and must have 
fallen asleep soon afterwards, but was quite 
suddenly and completely awakened by a 
gentle rippling of the blanket over me and 
a great chilliness again. More baffled than 
actually scared at first, I lay motionless 
for a while, buried in the pillow. Another 
rippling of the blanket, and then—a touch, 
a brushing on my face so gentle that surely 
the touch of an angel’s wing must feel just 
like that. And yet, never in my life had ] 
felt anything so utterly terrifying, so spine- 
chilling as this angel-like touch on my 
cheek. Completely numbed with terror, an 
entirely new-to-me terror of the invisible, 
the unknown, I could not even move a limb 
or use my voice. A moment of complete 
quiet. I have been completely deaf for a 
great many years, but lying there in the 
silence, and peering into the weird dark- 
ness of the room, my deafness had never 
before seemed so utterly isolating, so 
tomb-like. For 1 felt sure that whatever 
the presence in the room—and I was quite 
certain by then that there was “a presence” 
in the room—its violent stirring of air, 
and even the gentle touch on my face, must 
have been accompanied by some sound. 
Another rippling of the blanket, and that 
gentle, but wider brushing of my face. | 
was finally able, in spite of the sheer suffo- 
cating terror that enveloped me, to co- 
ordinate brain and body enought to sit 
up and turn on the light. Furtively at first, 
but with more and more determination | 
looked around the room. Nothing, but all 
the familar objects each in its usual place. 
I looked at the walls, the ceiling, the floor. 
I looked—actually—under the bed. Noth- 
ing. I sat on the bed for a long while. 
In the glare of the electric light the terrer 
that held me in a tight grip in the dark- 
ness seemed to loosen, and in its place 4 
puzzling, mystifying bewilderment set in. 
What was it? What took place in this 
room? How could such a wind happen in 


(Continued on page 326) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Hearing Aid Clinics in England, by Dr. 
A. W. G. Ewing, The Laryngoscope, Janu- 
ary 1947. $6.00 per year. 


An address by Dr. Ewing that is valu- 
able reading, especially because of the test 
results included. They corroborate the idea 
that the best compensation for hearing loss 
is a hearing aid plus lip reading. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing tested one hundred patients 
with an average hearing loss of 62 db. 
The following are the scores for their ac- 
curacy in following sentence lists: (a) Un- 
aided hearing without lipreading, 21 per- 
cent; (b) Unaided hearing with lipreading, 
64 percent; (c) Individual vacuum tube 


aid without lipreading, 64 percent; and — 


(d) Individual vacuum tube aid with lip- 
reading, 90 percent. 


The Science of Noise, by S. Smith Stevens; 
The Atlantic Monthly, July 1946, Boston. 


Professor Stevens of Harvard University 
discusses the use of the room of “anechoic 
space” (72,000 cubic feet) where tests 
were made of multitudinous instruments 
in air as devoid of echo as man could de- 
vise. Noise and its relation to the hearing 
as well as the hard of hearing was studied. 


Toward Mental Health in School, by C. 
Roger Myers, M.D., Ph.D. Published 1939 
by The University of Toronto Press. Cloth, 
155 pp. Reprinted 1946. 


Stating clearly in the introduction that 
“the supreme function of the school is not 
so much to ‘train minds’ as it is to develop 
healthy, efficient, useful people,” the author 
points out that while teachers in the last 
twenty years have made a tremendous con- 
tribution in the field of physical health, 
there is very reason to believe that during 
the next twenty years they will make an 
equally significant contribution in the field 
of mental health. 

Among specific indications of poor men- 
tal health most frequently displayed by chil- 
dren in school are cited: seclusiveness, in- 
attention, day dreaming, shyness and self- 
consciousness, rationalization, alibis, brag- 
ging, nervous tics, exaggerated illness, 
timidity and inferiority. Treatment, says 
Dr. Myers, depends upon the application of 


a single principle: Look for the causes be- 
fore treating the symptoms. 

In addition to citing the needs of chil- 
dren, the author points out that “teachers, 
as a class, have very good personal reasons 
for knowing something about mental health 
and how to preserve it in themselves.” 
Worry and work, he says, “sometimes pre- 
cede mental illness but they are symptoms 
of poor mental health, not causes of the 
breakdown.” 


Deafness and Personality, by Dr. Robert S. 
Hiden. The Bulletin of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, January 
1947. 


Dr. Hiden, a psychiatrist, is concerned 
with effects of hearing handicaps upon the 
personality of children and adults. In chil- 
dren, the handicap often results in a char- 
acteristic timidity or aggressiveness, since 
the child is usually lonely and feels inferior 
to his hearing contemporaries. In adult- 
hood, it takes the form of worry, sensi- 
tivity, and depression. An adult ceases 
trying to understand the world around him 
and retires into an unhealthy solitude. Dr. 
Hiden believes that the first thing to be 
done before personality changes take root 
is to allow the patient to hear again by 
means of a hearing aid. He believes that 
the sooner the patient undertakes to learn 
the proper usage of his instrument, the 
sooner he will adjust. The problem of the 
individual’s hearing loss includes the prob- 
lem of personality adjustment. The com- 
plexity of the psychological treatment de- 
pends upon how early the patient was in- 
troduced to the hearing aid. 

Honoring Alexander Graham Bell. Item in 
Saturday Night, The Canadian Weekly, 
edited by Bernard K. Sandwell. Published 
by Consolidated Press Limited, Toronto, 


August 17, 1946. 28 pp. Price 10c. 
This magazine reports the unveiling on 


August 10, 1946, at Paris, Ontario, of a 
bronze plaque showing a bust of Alexander 
Graham Bell. The inscription states that 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, received from Brantford, On- 
tario, on August 10, 1876, the world’s first 
successful long-distance telephone call. 
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Our Miscellany 


Summer Courses 

Under the supervision of the General 
Extension Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education and in co- 
operation with the State Department of 
Education, a Special Education Workshop 
for teachers of handicapped children was 
held in Salem, Oregon, from June 16 to 
July 11th. The program was planned on 
an individual basis, and directed toward 
increasing the applicants’ effectiveness as 
educational workers. The course carried 
six term hours of graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit, and required a minimum of five 
hours a day that was devoted to workshop 
activities. 

University of Denver announces that by 
attending both summer terms, students may 
obtain the entire speech pathology-correc- 
tion sequence. The schedule has been ar- 
ranged to enable the student to get ten 
quarter hours credit in speech pathology, 
and in addition, courses in motor-kines- 
thetic method, laboratory practice in speech 
correction, defective hearing and speech 
and lip reading may be selected. First 
summer term opens June 16th, closing on 
July 18th, and the second term opens July 
21 to close on August 22nd. Address in- 
quiries to Dr. Robert Harrington, Direc- 
tor, Intermediate and Adult Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Colorado. 





Mrs. Poore Honored 
Mrs. Ethel Acuff Poore, superintendent 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf, was 
honored by Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the issuance of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. Dr. 
Poore received the degree at the graduation 
ceremonies for Gallaudet students on May 
31st, where she addressed the assembly on 

fifteen points to guide graduates. 





Another Gift 
The Reverend Utten E. Read of Cleve- 
land, Florida, has presented the Volta Bu- 
reau library with a large collection of 
books, notebooks and school publications 


of historical interest to students in this 
field. Included in the material the Rev- 
erend Mr. Read sent were the notebooks of 
his father, a minister in schools for the 
deaf. These notebooks include longhand 
copies of the sermons delivered each Sun- 
day to the students by the elder Mr. Read. 

The Volta Bureau library takes this op- 
portunity to thank Mr. Read and suggest 
that other readers might have material they 
would like to have preserved in the library. 





Ragnhild Kaata Dead 

Miss Ragnhild Kaata, famed “Helen Kel- 
ler of Norway,” died of bronchitis at the 
age of seventy-four in Hamar, Norway. 
Miss Kaata, born at Ron in Vestre Slidre, 
suffered the loss of her sight and hearing 
at the age of two after an attack of scarlet 
fever. She also suffered the loss of her 
sense of taste. 

Miss Kaata, when a child, was the first 
blind-deaf person to be taught to speak. 
Hearing of this, the ten year old Helen 
Keller announced that she too would learn 
to talk and demanded an instructor who 
could teach her. Miss Sarah Fuller, of Bos- 
ton, gave her her first speech lessons. 

Ragnhild Kaata spent the last years of 
her life in a home for the deaf at Hamar. 
One of her last occupations was the knitting 
of a pair of mittens for the Crown Prince 
of Norway. 





Mercator Hearing Program 

For the coming year the Indiana Chap- 
ters of the Mercator Clubs of America plan 
to support a program for children who have 
handicaps in speech or hearing. A repre- 
sentative of the Indiana University Speech 
and Hearing Clinic will travel to each of 
the towns in which the Mercator Club is 
located to examine children who have 
speech or hearing handicaps in order to 
choose one from each community to be 
sent to the clinic for four months of educa- 
tion and rehabilitation. The children will 
receive public school training in addition 
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to clinic instruction. In general, the age 
levels of boys and girls to be admitted will 
be between seven and seventeen. 

The types of children to be admitted to 
the clinic are: children who stutter, have 
severe defects in articulation, are hard of 
hearing (not deaf), have cleft palates, or 
who have cerebral palsy. To be accepted, a 
child must have one of the above mentioned 
disorders, but he may have, in addition, a 
disability in reading or be socially mal- 
adjusted since the clinic will deal with the 
total personality of the child rather than 
with only one aspect of his deficiencies such 
as speech or hearing. 

For further information regarding this 
program, write to Robert Milisen, Director, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Bloomington, 


Indiana. 





Mr. Ramadanovic 

Notice has been received of the death of 
Veljko L. J. Ramadanovic, noted Yugo- 
slavian correspondent of the VoLTA REVIEW 
and director of the Institute for the Blind 
at Zemun, Yugoslavia. Mr. Ramadanovic, 
who contributed several articles of interest 
to past issues of the REVIEW, was noted not 
only for his ceaseless efforts to aid the 
blind and deaf of his country, but also for 
heroism and patriotism in opposition to 
enemy military and political forces during 
both World Wars. The cause of his death 
is unknown, but it has been hinted that he 
and his wife have been martyred because of 
their political activities. 





Ou Making Faces 

Quite frequently we see reproduced 
photographs in bulletins and other publica- 
tions, showing a class of hard of hearing 
or deaf children and their teacher, “caught 
in the act” of carrying on a lesson in speech 
production or speech reading. Invariably 
(or almost) the teacher is trying so hard 
to demonstrate how speech sounds appear 
that she makes an “awful face”; her lips 
are thrust forward far beyond their normal 
position in speech—if she is saying “oo,” 
and if she is saying “ah” you can see her 
tonsils. She is a very good-looking person, 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1947 OPENING 
of 
JACK LITTL 
FOUNDATION 


SUMMER CAMP 








Permanent new summer camp, 
privately endowed, for orally 
trained deaf boys and girls, 
ages 8 to through high school; 
located on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Texoma, second 
largest artificial lake in the 
United States. Offering swim- 
ming in new swimming pool, 
horseback riding, handicraft, 
nature study, camping tours, 
fishing, tours of the lake on 
large lake cruiser, varied sport 
program all under competent 
instructors. 


Oral instruction under trained 
teachers. Experienced dietician 
in charge of kitchen. Nurse 
in attendance. 

eo 











Limited to 60 children; six weeks 


instruccions and sports for $150.00. 
Write 


JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 


for full particulars. 


Applications now being accepted. 
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TRAIN YOUR HEARING 


BY 
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Step-by-step lessons for 

those who wish to get 

better use from their 
remaining hearing 


The First Book on 
Auditory Training 
to Result from Rehabilitation 
Work with Service Men 


From Practical Experience in 
an Army General Hospital, 
the Author Presents A 
Course of Lessons which 
Civilians May Use at Home 


A Little Book That Pays Big Dividends 
Price, $3.00 
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in repose; but in action she makes herself 
a caricature. 

Is it possible that some of the contor- 
tions that children make in speaking are 
results of imitation of this exaggerated 
movement of the lips and other muscles 
of the speech mechanism? They love their 
teacher; she is the embodiment of all they 
hope to be when they grow up; so of 
course the children want to do as she does. 

Maybe the teacher does not know she 
does this; if a mirror could be placed just 
right and she could see the contortions of 
her face she would learn to be more natural. 
Let her study the photographs of herself 
and others demonstrating speech sounds 
and reform.—Los Amigos. 





You Can Fly 
(Continued from page 316) 


wind makes in passing over the wings and 
body of the plane so as to judge the proper 
speed and angle of the plane. You don't 
have do this. You look at the air-speed in- 
dicator, watch and feel the plane; in fact, 
you fly the plane by the seat of your pants. 

If you have more questions to ask about 
flying, go to your bookstore or library and 
get a few books on flying. . . . then go up 
“into the wild blue yonder.” Be flyers. 
We are! 

Moral on Flying: If you don’t like 
bugs, beware of the bug that bites you. 
This one swallowed me! 





Nocturnal Visitation 
(Continued from page 322) 


this room? What touched my face? | lay 
down, with the light still on, going over 
the whole experience again. Shall I waken 
the household? But what shall I tell them? 
What can I show them? Surely their ver- 
dict would be that I just had a bad night- 
mare. Had not I been anxious and worried 
about something? And my nerves were 
probably on edge. Gradually, as I lay 
there, an exhaustion came over me, a kind 
which I had not known before. I turned 
off the light and must have gone off im- 
mediately into a heavy sleep, for I remem- 
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ber that for a while afterwards | was only 
dimly aware of a light breeze in the dis- 
tance. 

I woke up in the morning feeling un- 
rested and with a sensation of an almost 
physical burden on my mind and body. At 
once the whole experience of the night 
came back. Heavily and mechanically | 
went through the routine of the morning, 
dressing, breakfasting, going out to work, 
sitting through the day’s work like an auto- 
maton, with “the question boring into my 
mind ceaselessly, insistently: ““What hap- 
pened to me last night? Did it all really 
happen, or am I losing my grip?” 

Back from work in the evening, to the 
lovely hospitable home. The small family 
is foregathered for the evening meal. There 
is joking, good humor, and affectionate 
devotion around the little dinner table. 
There is also my room upstairs, to which, 
contrary to my daily custom, I did not go 
up this evening to change. Shall I tell 
them? How could anything inexplicable 
happen in this house? But if it could 
happen once, might not it conceivably hap- 
pen again, and the very next night? | 
surely could not “take” it again, and would 
have to waken the whole household in the 
middle of the night. Would it not be bet- 
ter to give them some warning? 

I decided to tell it to my hostess alone, 
and if she saw fit she could relate it to her 
husband. Knowing my hostess as I did, | 
could guess her reaction to my tale pretty 
accurately: there would be at first amused 
laughter, at my expense, and she would 
end up alarmed and disturbed. That any- 
thing inexplicable could happen in the mid- 
dle of the night, in their beautiful newly 
acquired house, the house which they were 
so proud of and in which they were so 
happy, would certainly be very disquiet- 
ing. But she had to be told, I decided. 
And so, as lightly and calmly as I could 
manage, I told her of the night’s happen- 
ings, including every detail and the dream 
that followed. Her reaction was exactly as 
I had forseen, and there was no mistaking 
that she was quite disturbed, though try- 
ing not to show it. To reassure us both 
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ts Convenient to buy 


BURGESS 


HEARING AID 


BATTERIES 





You’ll get longer service with Burgess bat- 
teries ... They’re easy to spot at your dealers 
or agents by the famous Burgess stripes which 
mean GENUINE BURGESS QUALITY. 


BURGESS hearing aid batteries are con- 
veniently available for you to buy. The as- 
sortment is small and complete... which 
means you’re assured of getting FRESH 
batteries every time. 


So look for the black and white BURGESS 
STRIPES...con- 
veniently avail- 
able...guaranteed 
fresh and LONG- 
ER LASTING. 


Ask Your Local Dealer 
or Agent For 
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SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER PROGRAM IN AUDIOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM—The symposium is a credit-bearing course summarizing recent 
developments in Aural Rehabilitation. Lecturers include twenty 
of the country’s leading otologists, research workers, and teachers. 


Courses include: Anatomy and Physiology, Audiometry, Pho- 
neties, Speech Reading, Speech for the Deaf, Hearing Aids and 
Auricular Training, and Speech Correction. The courses are open 
to qualified special students or may be applied toward A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., or D.Ed. degrees. 

Activities in a completely modern laboratory clinic include hearing 
testing, hearing aid evaluations, research in hearing, and demon- 
stration teaching with children and adults. 


Six-weeks Session, June 23-August 2; Nine-week quarter June 23- 
August 28. For further information write to: 


DEAN JAMES H. McBURNEY 
School of Speech 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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my eyes were suddenly glued to the top 
of their heavy folds, from which a shiny 
blue-black object was suspended. With 
tightly folded wings over its oblong curved 
body (and hanging, as I was later told, up- 
side down), it looked to me like neither 
beast nor bird, nor anything I had ever 
seen in my life. As a matter of fact I had 
never seen anything of the sort, though I 
later recalled pictures. of its kind with wide- 
ly stretched wings. Yet at the sight of the 
blue-black object at the top of the draperies 


my subconscious, rather than conscious 


she admitted that baffling things do happen 
to people occasionally, but are of no con- 
sequence whatever. 

After I had unburdened myself to my 
hostess I felt somewhat better for the rest 
of the evening. But when at bed time | 
started up to my room, the heavy feeling 
of the mystifying occurrence of the night 
before returned. I turned on the light and 
surveyed the room. What happened here 
last night? Would it happen again? What 
precaution could I take? And against 
whom, or what? For some inexplicable 


reason—for certainly this could not keep 
out of the room whatever was there the 
night before—I decided to draw the heavy 
draperies over the window. As the window 
opens on the yard, and has a deep awning 
on it in addition, it had been quite un- 
necessary to draw the draperies for the 
night. But some reaching for safety, some 
need of precaution, prompted me to make 
this absurd gesture. 

As I looked up to unfasten the drapes, 








mind, identified it immediately. 


For some moments I was almost over- 
whelmed with alternate feelings of relief 
and horror. Relief in seeing the mystery 
solved, horror in the realization that I had 
spent a night in a closed room with this 
thing crawling over me in bed and appar- 
ently trying to entangle itself in my hair. 
The revulsion was so great and lasting 
that I could not free myself of it for weeks 
to come. 
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TELEX 97 
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HERE’S THE KIND OF HEARING YOU'VE BEEN HOPING 
FOR IN A ONE-PIECE INSTRUMENT 





Now, as the result of continuous re- 
search in TELEX LABORATORIES 
in the interest of good hearing, TELEX 
announces a new instrument—TELEX 
97. 

TELEX 97 incorporates many new 
features not found before in any hear- 
ing aid. It is the fulfillment of the 
promise of nearly normal hearing for 
all but the most severely deafened. 

Difficult to detect on the wearer .. . 
unbelievably lightweight and compact 
... powerful .. . faithful in tone repro- 
duction . . . and economical to operate. 


TELEX ime. trerex park 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


tee 
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NEW! Exclusive! 
SOUND APERTURE 


This exclusive TELEX innovation practically 
eliminates clothing noise, because sound 
aperture is recessed from face of case. Pro- 
tects microphone from dust and dirt ; ; ; 
distributes sound waves efficiently to cushioa- 
mounted microphone. 


Write For Details About 


TELEX 97 


Made by the creators of the world’s first wear- 
able vacuum tube hearing aid. 


TELEX 


WORLD'S FINEST PRECISION 


HEARING AIDS 
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These two pictures brief= 

ly tell the story of a re- TAY 
markable development 

by the Bell Telephone ; 
Laboratories, called fez 


electronic process that 
changes sound into $s 
patterns on a screen 
—translating speech "7 
into sight, sounds [7M sums 
into pictures. 


Visible Speech, by 
















R. K. Potter, G. A. 
Kopp, and H. C. 
Green, is the story of 
this discovery. Full 
of vital information on the structure and characteristics 
of sound, this book presents the entire subject fully and 
clearly so that anyone may evaluate its possibilities in 
relation to his own interests, whether they be education 
of the deaf, speech correction, phonetics, music, dra- 
matics, heart beats, bird songs, animal calls, machinery 
noises or any other research involving sounds. 


Visite SPEECH 


is divided into three sections. Part One describes principles 
and apparatus; Part Two is a textbook on the new alphabet; 
and Part Three deals with the applications of the discovery. 
There are more than seven hundred reproductions of specto- 
grams, including all the sounds and all the important sound 
combinations in American speech. 


For Free Examination of this Big, 
457 page Book Mail the Coupon Below 





250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. | 
Please send me a copy of VISIBLE SPEECH. 
Within ten days | will either return the book , 

l 


| D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
| 

or send you $4.75 plus a few cents postage. 
L 
| 
I 
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When I came down and, with suppressed 
emotions, announced my discovery to my 
hosts, I saw two faces turn into a never- 
to-be forgotten study. Truly, if I had an- 
nounced the presence of a comet in my 
room, the bewilderment could hardly have 
been greater. 

And so, the mystery of the nocturnal 
visitation turned out to be a comparatively 
trivial occurrence. But because of the fac- 
tor of deafness, together with an inacquain- 
tance with bats, it has left memories of the 
most harrowing experience in my life. 





Molly Mather 


(Continued from page 321) 


Keller and Mrs. Macy. I think Miss Mary 
True, too, was among the first ten to sign 
the roster of the Association. 

And I remember Elbert Hubbard, that 
engaging old fraud. I’ve always been 
grateful to him, because he was one of the 
first people who made me think. I wonder 
how many who encountered his Little 
Journeys in their early teens were stimv- 
lated by his graphic, intimate accounts of 
the great to go ahead and read farther in 
the history and biography he skimmed so 
charmingly and so superficially. 


Naming Names Is a Good Idea 


Nobody seems to have objected to hav- 
ing names published in this column, and 
several have even expressed approval: 


Apropos your decision to use names, | 
would suggest that every newspaperman 
considers names the essential part of any 
news. The city editor always tells the cub 
reporter, “Get the names.” “Names are 
news, is a proverb of the city room, and 
when I was a reporter I never found any- 
one unwilling to take the trouble to write 
his own name for me, to make sure I got 
it right. It irritates me in reading biog: 
raphy, letters, and other literary material 
to find that some censor has discreetly re- 
duced a name to a noncommital J.......00+« 

Naturally, the letter from the young 
man struggling with the menu card ap 
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NATIONAL 


Goes National! 


HIS announcement is directed to the hard of hearing public 
as well as hearing aid dispensers. The National line of hearing 

Mew aids has been known on the west coast since 1939 when first 
introduced. Considerable “Know-How” has been developed over the 





past eight years; an organization of experts built up; modern equip- 
ment assembled for volume production of fine hearing aids. Thus, we 
take our place among the firmly established hearing aid manufacturers 
of America and welcome inquiries concerning our current models. 





Shaded section of 
map shows area in 
which we have been 
most active and 
where the name 
“National” has be- 


Arrows show dis- 
tributing points now 
set up in various 
centers of popula- 
tion to provide rapid 


come well identified. 
Many thousands of 
users on the coast 











delivery service. Air 
express brings Los 
Angeles within over- 


. Dba Ss. ws .& 3s 


— —  & B 


night to all points 


have made possible 
on the map. 


our steady growth. 

















e The name Lee DeForest will be found 
stamped on each National Hearing Aid to 
signify that this great scientist has approved 
its engineering . . . the entire world has 
acclaimed his achievements in the field of 
electronics. 














A Complete Line of 


ONE-PIECE HIGH FIDELITY HEARING AIDS 
PRICED FROM $66.00 TO $116.00 








Write for Literature and address of nearest office. 


NATIONAL HEARING AID LABORATORIES 
815 SO. HILL STREET LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
emall hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
range 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 








LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
fal in adult as well as junior classes...............--+++- $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
1V—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
fer the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 


Hy gota Magazine. ..........0:ccccccssssecseeensnsennenensencnnenenes $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)...............--- $7.50 

10.50 


Books 1, U1, TT,, amd IV..........cccccceeseeeeeeeeeeeneeees 
All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
















BETTER 


with the 


Thirty-five years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance... 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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pealed to me, for the dinner table is the 
Waterloo of the under-hearing, even of the 
greatest. We see Harriet Martineau placed 
next to the only other deaf person at a 
dinner, with a vacant chair on the other 
side; Bulwer Lytton, invited to dinner for 
the express purpose of meeting and be- 
coming reconciled to a man he disliked 
but had never met, becoming well ac- 
quainted with the man next to him and 
learning later that it was his enemy; or 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness declining a 
dinner invitation from Dr. Eliot, president 
of Harvard, because he “must either wholly 
eat or wholly listen.” The number of 
dishes I have been wrongly served with 
in restaurants would make a long catalog. 
It needs a quick wit to guess what sort of 
question might be asked about an order. 
! am partial to buffet luncheons where the 
selection is made with the eyes. 


EARNEST ELMO CALKINS. 


King Edward Was Not H.O.H. 


That mention of the great ones among 
our fraternity reminds me that I must cor- 
rect a wrong impression that I know others 
besides myself have held — namely, that 
King Edward VII of England was hard of 
hearing. I am not sure how the story 
originated, but I know that King Edward’s 
name appears in many published lists of 
“distinguished hard of hearing persons.” 
However, a letter from England contra- 
dicts this impression. 


| have verified the matter of King Ed- 
ward’s deafness from an unimpeachable 
source, a friend who lived for seven years 
with Queen Alexandra, and who tells me 
“the information about King Edward is 
just not true. He was not even slightly 
hard of hearing. He was quite all right, 
but Queen Alexandra was extremely deaf.” 
I have also asked other people who knew 
King Edward from public appearances, 
and they also assure me he never gave 4 
sign of any difficulty in hearing, and cer- 
tainly never wore an aid. Several mem- 
bers of the present royal family, with the 
exception of the King, seem to have de- 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE PRICE TAG 


Sooner or later, every discussion of hearing 
aids gets around to prices and the factors 
that determine them. That’s only natural, be- 
cause a hearing aid is an important purchase. 
Its value to you and the fairness of its price 
depend on so many things. 

Certainly the first consideration is perform- 
ance. And in hearing aids, as in anything else, 
the quality product is seldom the least ex- 
pensive—though high price alone doesn’t 
assure the best performance. 

Next in importance are convenience and 
compactness. But achieving them, while pre- 
serving the fine performance, requires the 
utmost skill. It calls for highly specialized 
knowledge, the most advanced design engi- 
neering, and scrupulously precise manufac- 
ture. All of these things influence the cost of 
the instrument. 

Another factor is the relatively small mar- 


| ket for hearing aids—only a fraction of the 


public needs them. If the same large-scale 
mass-production methods could be used as 
when making radios, for instance, even lower 


manufacturing costs would be possible. 

Remember, too, that behind each important 
advancement lies a tremendous investment in 
research. For example, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories have spent years in a continuing 
study of sound, of hearing, and hearing aids— 
studies that have produced significant bene- 
fits for the hard of hearing. 

And finally, there is the need for person- 
alized service. We’ve learned from long expe- 
rience that there is no satisfactory substitute 
for the services of a trained hearing aid dealer. 
His contribution to good hearing is literally 
invaluable. 

In general, these are the factors that in- 
fluence the price of a quality hearing aid. 
And, as in any other purchase, the fairness 
of the price depends upon the value you re- 
ceive. It is the constant effort of Western 
Electric and Bell Telephone Laboratories to 
keep the prices of their hearing aids at the 
lowest point consistent with fine hearing aid 
performance and service, dependability and 
low operating cost. 


This message is one of a series 


from Western Electric, maker of 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


It is written for everyone who 


is interested in hearing aids and 


hearing problems. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Ave. 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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fective hearing, but it does not seem to 
have been inherited by their children. | 
feel sorry for the Duke of Windsor. I sus. 
pected his deafness from the last news 
reel he appeared in, when I could see he 
had to strain to hear. Why doesn’t he 
wear an aid? 

M. DE S., ENGLAND. 


Can You Knit and Listen? 


Here is a letter that provides so many 
beguiling topics of discussion, I think | 
will end up with it, and let some of the 
other Mail Boxers express themselves on 
these subjects: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


The topics for discussion in your Mail 
Box would seem to be endless. To mention 
only a few at random: 


1. How many of your readers live alone 


and like it? I do. 


2. How many of your readers are radio 
fans, enjoying all sorts of programs with 
equal interest? I am, and I do. 


3. How many of your readers are gain- 
fully employed in offices, factories, or 
what-have-you at fair to middling salaries? 
I am one of the billers at American Greet- 
ing Publishers, working with people whose 
hearing is 100% perfect. 

4. How many of your readers have kept 
up the music learned in their youth? | 
still play the piano. 

5. How many of your readers have 
“green thumbs,” having the knack of mak- 
ing flowers and plants grow? My specialty 
is house plants, African violets, ivies, philo- 
dendrons, etc. 

6. How many of your readers enjoy 
knitting as they listen to the radio? I was 
past fifty years old when I learned to knit 
scarves, and I have found it a very con- 
structive way of keeping restless hands 
employed. 

7. How many of your readers enjoy 
reading far into the night, propped up im 
bed, with a good bed-light shining over one 
shoulder. I do! 
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“Signed, Sealed 
and Delivered—” 


HESE powerful batteries can help you in four ways: 
You get proper full-volume hearing, with less frequent 
power fading. You make fewer battery changes; size for 
size, these are the longest-lasting hearing-aid batteries in 
the world. They’re lighter, thinner, more compact — make 
your hearing aid easier to wear. And they save you money 
—they’re recognized as the most economical “B” power 
you can buy. 
Get “Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” batteries, with the 
exclusive flat-cell construction that turns waste space into 
extra energy, at your hearing-aid dealer’s. 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and "'Mini-Max”’ 
distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


EVEREADY 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation 


uCe, nae 
MINI-MAX 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


| aco pak 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 

With the patented 


continuously variable 
frequenty control 























For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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I could go on forever, relating the many, 
many interesting things that I find to do, 
but I shall stop at the seventh, since seven 
is my lucky number. 

I haven’t seen any ballet dancing re- 
cently, but I do remember Anna Pavlowa 
in the hey-day of her giory; also Ted 
Shawn and his wife, Ruth St. Denis, and 
the Marmon Sisters. I have been so en- 
tranced with the radio over a long period 
of years that I have almost forsaken all 
other lines of entertainment. Radio pro- 
grams are so diversified that they supply 
almost everything I need. They are enter- 
taining as well as educational, and I listen 
to them almost around the clock when I 
am rained in at home on Sundays. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rutu Rosinson, LAKEwoop, Onto 


There’s a list for you. I imagine a good 
many of us would subscribe to all of it, 
though there are some, like myself, who 
have never heard the radio, and who long 
ago gave up the piano. And I, alas, am 
probably the only living woman who went 
through two wars without learning to knit. 
But I do like reading in bed, and I like 
reading at meals, and at most other times. 
About the only hobby I’ve ever had was 
a pleasure in finding out things, and I’ve 
never “collected” anything but ideas and 
books. My books multiply like the brooms 
in Fantasia. No matter how many I give 
away or lend or lose, there are always 
more. 

But Miss Robinson has given us a con- 
cise and tidy list of activities that should 
keep anybody out of mischief. Who wants 
to add to it? 

Sincerely yours, 


Molly Mather. 


NEW REPRINT 
The Book Mart (a list of books on the 
deaf, speech, speech reading, language of 
signs, etc.). 
Francis C. Higgins—Sent without charge 
to anyone who sends a long stamped and 
addressed envelope. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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ommmer Teachers of Lip Reading === 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Luoai1a M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. LILLIAN C. DoRsY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Franoges E. DAvIDsON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 63805 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 


Miss Frances H. Downs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. ELIzABETH HELM NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. PorrTsr 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
(llinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Maryland 
Silver Spring 


Miss MAry B. CAMPBELL 
9410 Columbia Blvd. 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 
Brockton 


Miss Harrrert M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 8759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ArRTHUR J. YOUNG 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 


Dept. of — Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


New Hampshire 
Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Mrs. Susiz F. Variox 


162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 

Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 

MRS. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary Pavuine Rati 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARTHA P. TURNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 

Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 
Syracuse 7 


Miss EvizaBetH G. DeLany 
223 Arlington Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marrs K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 


Mrs. BreaTRICR R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave, 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. Cuay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Marre SLAckK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy MoOCauGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Houston (6) 

Miss Aion I. PuTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luocrttp P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-83562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SoHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

801 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 

Mrs. Evpora H. SPIscaLBERe 
820 E. Washington St. 

Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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BEEN WAITING FOR A 








To persons with impaired hearing 
who urgently need them, there are 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 





* 4 small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 








STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
” WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED % 


TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
. ALL HEARING AIDS | 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Hong Kong School for the Deaf 
By Li Lux Wa 


The Hong Kong School for the Deaf 
was opened in September of 1935. It was 
founded especially for deaf children whose 
parents speak Cantonese. Cantonese is one 
of the dialects in China and is spoken in 
the Province of Kwangtung. I have often 
been asked whether Cantonese is easier for 
the Deaf to learn than English. Since Can. 
tonese is a mono-syllabic language it is 
easier to pronounce the actual consonants 
and vowels that make up one word but it is 
a tone language, and it is extremely difh- 
cult for the deafened to control the tone of 
their words. With the aid of a group hear- 
ing aid, however, those who have a con- 
siderable amount of residual hearing will 
be able to speak with tones. 

Mandarin is taught in most schools for 
the deaf in China, as it is the national lan. 
guage. But our school is primarily con- 
cerned with Cantonese. The oral method is 
used as finger spelling has been of no use 
to us, but I must say that I am not satis- 
fied with the speech of our deaf pupils al- 
though it is true that most of them started 
school very late. For instance, when we 
first opened the school in 1935 we had onl; 
one boy under six, and the others were 
about twelve with one boy as old as twenty- 
one. Their education had been previously 
neglected due to the fact that there was no 
school available to them. 

To indicate the Cantonese pronunciation 
of the Chinese Characters we do not use 
either the English alphabets or the Inter- 
national Phonetic Symbols. Instead, we are 
adapting the Mandarin Phonetic Script. 
This is the script used to teach Mandarin 
to Chinese students from provinces where 
Mandarin is not the native language. In 
using this Mandarin Script, the deaf can 
easily learn to speak Mandarin after they 
have learned Cantonese, as many of the 
School Reading Books have the Mandarin 
Phonetic Script written by the side of each 
character. 

Our school was forced to close during 
the war, and all of our equipment and fur 


niture was lost. I spent the war years if 
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ie Bi, Ar ous HEARING AIDS Gor that way 


~ Raytheon contributions to de- 
<> vetopment of the Mearing Aid 
~*~ as @ fine precision-electronic 
instrument. 


rhe Mone4 


IN HEARING AIDS... 























In compactness, ease of control, dependability, economy of 
operation, convenience of servicing, fidelity of tone, and all- 
around superiority, the Hearing Aid of today is far bigger value 
than that of yesterday. Yet user pays no more, in some cases less. 
Makers of Hearing Aids, tubes, batteries and components all 
share the credit. Typical of individual accomplishment is that of 
Raytheon. 

In battery power required, long life, small size and all-around 
reliability, the Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tube of today is in- 
finitely superior to its 1939 prototype. Yet, despite greatly in- 

creased labor costs, no Raytheon Tube is priced higher; in fact 

the majority are lower. 

The new production techniques and specially designed tube 
manufacturing equipment which have made this possible are 
typical of Raytheon service to Hearing Aid makers and users. 

Another reason why 90% of all Hearing Aid Tubes in use{today 


are marked with the name RAYTHEON! i 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NY olclalo] MAU] ol-mNY-Tailels) 
Cveellence in Elechontcs 55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. | 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Frances M. Segel, Voice and Speech 
Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 - 6423 (mear 43rd St.) 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 





2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills. Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 
Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Heff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

















TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 
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England and America working and extend. 
ing my training. Since I returned to China 
| have been planning for the re-opening of 
our school, and I hope that we may be able 
to construct a building for it within the 
next year. This latter hope is dependent 
upon the generosity of our friends. If any 
readers would care to send us a donation, 
checks should be made payable to: Hong 
Kong School for the Deaf. Send checks to; 
Miss Li Luk Wa, c/o Heep Yunn School, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong, China. 

Many of our children are now of poor 
homes and some of them we must feed 
and clothe as well as educate. 


It is possi- | 





ble that some one in America might want | 


to support a child. 
to me for particulars. 





What Price Education 
(Continued from page 318) 


or tails of it, and the more they tried the 
more violent my temper became. After the 
teacher thought the matter through she 
ejected us. Shame and bitterness shook 
me on discovering through my friends 
laments the favor they were trying to do 
me. 
veal how distressing situations can be for 
a handicapped child. After procuring ¢ 
hearing aid, no more such ridiculous situs 
tions occurred. My hearing aid increases 
the volume of sound so that fairly ade 
quate hearing can obtain in my case. 
Nevertheless, one barrier is still present, 
that is, shyness on the part of the person 
who wears an instrument. It takes months 
and much training for a person to become 
perfectly used to it. The situation is sim: 
lar to that of a person putting eyeglasses 
on for the first time. In the beginning the 
eyeglasses seem to the individual to be 
very conspicuous, but as he sees how com 
mon they are, shyness begins to disappeal. 
Today, because more people are wearing 
hearing aids, it is less hard to become at- 
justed to wearing one. Yet there are many 
children who hate to be seen in public 
wearing an aid. I myself had this trouble 
and refused to wear one for a long time 


These two incidents are cited to re- | 


If so, they may write | 
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With the New PERMO-MAGNETIC RADIOEAR 


* You can 
concentrate 








on the sound of voices 
you want to hear 


N the new Permo-Magnetic 

Radioear, the hearing aid without 
crystals, there is a new dual tone 
control system which has been de- 
signed to make the most of a com- 
pletely different kind of hearing aid 
microphone. You can, without any 
special adjustment, concentrate on 
the sound of voices you want to hear 
while reducing disturbing street 
noises or other surrounding exter- 
nal noises that are undesirable and 
that interfere with correct inter- 
pretation of the speaker’s voice. 
*This is a feature of Permo-Mag- 
netic that must be heard to be 
appreciated! 


Other exclusive features offered 
by the Permo-Magnetic Radioear 
are: The Phonemaster, the Noise- 
master, the Powerizer, no openings 
in front of the microphone case, ad- 





justable microphone response, 
selective power output ... all of 
which make this Radioear the great- 
est of a long line of high quality 
hearing aids—reflecting Radioear’s 
twenty-three years of hearing aid ex- 
perence under the same management. 


But don’t take our word for it. 
In the case of Permo-Magnetic, 
hearing is believing. Find out for 
yourself how Permo-Magnetic can 
add to your hearing happiness. See 
your nearest Radioear Distributor. 
He will demonstrate to you all of 
the remarkable Permo-Magnetic 
features in either the Uniphone 
(one-piece) or Multipower (two- 
piece) models for air or bone con- 
duction. We believe you will dis- 
cover what we mean when we 
promise that Permo-Magnetic will 
open new hearing horizons for you. 








_ ACC | 
: PERMO-MAGNETIC 





7 E. A. MYERS & SONS 

a 

ny Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
ylic Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 

ble 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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until a friend’s advice began to make sense: 
“IT wouldn’t care who was looking, if | 
could hear better.” 

There are some cases among young and 
old alike where the hearing aid is tucked 
away in a drawer. This action may not be 
due to shyness but rather to an inadequate 
fitting of the aid. Some people are preg 
sured into buying aids that are not wholly 
fitted to their individual needs. They find 
the aid either too noisy or not loud enough, 
These cases are tragic, but many can be 
remedied. Some, of course, can not he 
helped by aids, but these seem to be few, 

Until a few years ago few communitig 
had acoustic departments. Most children, 
if their parents could afford it, went to} 
the larger cities for instruction. Then some 
school systems, of which New Rochelle i 
one, began providing speech and heariaf 
instruction in their schools. Defects wer 
discovered and follow-up help began t& 
thwart serious effects. It was a great thing 
for society. Yet many children refused to 
acknowledge this help. Why? Because of 
the students who continued to bear a 
grudge against them. The handicapped 
child believed this to be the general reac 
tion and therefore did not behave in class. 

Though many children benefit by this 
training, there are many in smaller com 
munities who are yet unattended. They 
are sent along with the so-called “hopeless” 
cases to institutions. These children need 
not be treated this way but rather givens 
chance in regular schools to be taught by| 
both class and special teachers. These chil | 
dren, fitted with hearing aids provided by 
school systems and other interested ager 
cies, may lead a normal life. However, 
cities have been slow in recognizing this 
need and slow in appropriating money for 
individual hearing aids, with the resul 
that some teachers have footed the expen 
in order to make instruments available 
This year the Lions and Exchange Clubs 
have donated hearing aids to our schod 
system. This public-spirited generosil 
has helped many children. 

Obstinacy contributed to many of m 
problems. Yet, neither have all my teach: 
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NEW PARAVOX ABOUT SIZE OF SPECTACLE CASE—SiIM— 
SLENDER—EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC CHASSIS GREAT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREAKAGE, ASSURES ONE-MINUTE SERVICE 
Thousands acclaim the PARAVOX 'Xtra-Thin Hearing Aid as their 
“Number One” choice. 


lt has everything, we believe, desirable in an Aid. Small size, 
slimness that nestles under garments, lightweight (about 6 ounces 
even with batteries), high fidelity amplification,—and only one cord. 





10c ‘A’ Battery 
No longer need you carry bulky batteries or a separate battery lasts 60 hours. 
carrier which you may hide in your back pocket (if you are a man) Using the *A'conomizer (at 
or on your person (if you are a woman). PARAVOX, with its one-case, _ left above) you can save 


one-cord, can be your answer to greater comfort and hearing ease. on ‘A’ batteries. Cut your 
hearing aid costs this 


SEE PARAVOX BEFORE YOU BUY! Try it, test it, and you, too, will PARAVOX way. 
know why thousands have bought it. 


ASK FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET “Hearing Electrically". 
It’s free,— tells you how a bird note travels through the PARAVOX. 





MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. — 2056 East 4th Street —- CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 


inant $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12. stories 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths _. $10.00 
Series I, II and III $37.50 
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ers been understanding ones. At one time 
they recommended a residential school for 
me, which my speech and hearing teacher 
vigorously opposed. My first step toward 
adjustment came when I decided to accept 
my hearing loss. My hearing aid helped me 
realize this fact, and understanding teach. 
ers patiently helped me make the grade, 
Surely, a hearing loss has its serious con. 
sequences, but, then, life is not all milk 
and honey, anyhow. 





Born Deaf 
(Continued from page 317) 


convinced me there and then to take advan. | 











tage of whatever residual hearing there was 


and to make the most of what it is worth. 

I may never succeed as he has done | 
because I do not have as much hearing, 
but some degree of achievement will be 
better than none at all. 

Saturday 

I am becoming more and more pleased 
with my hearing aid. I tried it out on the 
streets for a few seconds today, and was 
happy to hear the clatter of the street cars 
and the chugging of the buses. I believe 
now that I should have got a hearing aid 





long ago but the high pressure salesman- 
ship of the hearing aid companies dis 
couraged me from doing so. I was always 
made to feel as if I were taking up the | 
salesman’s valuable time. I remember that | 
once, when I was trying to decide between 
three different models, the salesman im- 
patiently asked me if I were going to buy | 
one at all. My answer was the slamming | 
of the door behind me. 

I might never have bought one if I had 
not found an office where the fitting of 
hearing aids was handled impartially. It 
took me an hour before I decided which 
aid helped me most. So far I have not re | 
gretted my choice. There should be more 
of these offices. 

Sunday 

To the Ladds’ for brunch. They were 
dumbfounded, after all these years they've 
known me, to find that I could hear at all. 
They thought it was a miracle. I explained 
to them that hearing neither appears sut- 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 






| Imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 


Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 








——EE 





The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need to 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World's First & Oldest Manufacturer | ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL—Dept. #518 


of Electrical Hearing Aids 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


i7, Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 





called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.” 


INTERNATIONAL _— 
580 FIFTH AVENUE — 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CITY ZONE STATE 
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CAMP PETER PAN 


At LAKE RONKONKOMA, N. Y. 


A NON PROFIT HEARING CAMP AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


OWNED AND CONDUCTED by a 
Staff of Educators of the Deaf 


Peter Pan called a group of 12 Deaf Babies to a 
Fairyland 22 years ago. We have started numer- 
ous youngsters on their speech way into a hear- 
ing world. Let your little one share in the joy 
and fun of Camp Life. 
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Lip-reading and speech between the campers and 
staff can only be achieved by eternal vigilance 
and a small enrollment. 

10 Brownies 3 yrs.— 6 yrs. 

10 Pirates 7 yrs.—12 yrs. 
Individual instruction in all sports, crafts, swim- 
ming. Riding instruction on Peter Pan’s own 
Pony Ring and Bridle Paths in the Pine woods. 
Our Visual and Hearing Aifi: are used daily in 

Class Worx. 





Accommodations in all-year residences with home comforts for the pre-school child. Daily 
drive to private beaches of salt water of Sound, Bay or Ocean. Weekly outings by Private 
Motor Boats and educational trips to all points of interest. 


Season July 1—Aug. 15 Inclusive fee, $250.00 
No uniform or blankets required. 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I, N. Y. 
Registered by New York State Education Dept. 
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denly nor can improve. It is a matter of 
its being given a chance to function. 

I guess it won't be the only time that 
I will be explaining the possibilities of 
using residual hearing. “The public must 
be educated!” Not only hearing people, 
but also the deaf who must be made more 
open-minded. 

Monday 

Lunched with Justine today. First time 
I've seen her since she lost some of her 
hearing. Had to laugh at her when she 
called herself deaf, although she hears 
very well with a hearing aid, because | 
tell people I am hard of hearing. 

With my new hearing aid I really feel 
hard of hearing. However, I cannot re- 
gard myself in the same light as those who 
did not lose their hearing until later life. 
What is a good technical term for a person 
who is deaf without a hearing aid, but 
hears sounds with one, and yet does not 
use it for understanding speech? Un- 
trained hard of hearing? What an awk- 
ward phrase! This is a job for some 
authority on the problems of hearing who 


has a facility for words! He also should 
work on another term for residual hear- 
ing which is not being used. 

And what does one call my friend who 
lost her hearing when she was eight, and 
also her speech because she went to a 
school for the deaf where no speech was 
used? Acoustic training reawakened the 
memory of sound in her mind, but it was 
several years before she could make use 
again of the sound patterns she had es 
tablished before she lost her hearing. 
Now she has good speech. Now she can 
enjoy music, movies and _ conversation. 
Some people persist in calling her deaf, 
however, because she uses the sign langu- 
age so often. 

Tuesday 

Saw Howard tonight. Usual exclama 
tions over my hearing aid. Am_ indeed 
looking forward to the day when it will 
only be a part of me, and not a strange 
new thing. I admit I feel queer right now, 
but I suppose this phase will pass. 

I am not going to let such minor anno}: 
ances—even the cumbersome process of 
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....and so, Bill, 
I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 

er I was licked because 
my hearing had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 


So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 










on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 

* 1 * 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
FREE demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
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Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 


dispenser soon—and mail coupon g cost — with any of the 


below today! 


Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 





4 THE NEW 


_ 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 









BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


- 


Name 





Address 





i 
I 
I 
Y 
i] 
i 
1 nearest Zenith dispenser. 
! 
i 
I 
i 
i 
i 
‘ 


City_- 


Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 


State. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








carrying the hearing aid cround—stop me found no difficulty in getting along in the 
from giving the instrument every chance hearing world. In fact, after several sum- 
to show what it can do for an adult who mers at Nantucket, he found many new 
has been educated as a congenitally, totally friends. One was Tony Sarg, the illustrator 
deaf person. I owe it to others to prove, of children’s books. He invited Freiman to 
if I can, that it is worth while to train deaf his home and gave him helpful criticism 





children in a world of sound. of his work. 
aa A resident of Boston saw Freiman sketch- 
A Young Deaf Artist ing on the street and arranged to have an 
(Continued from page 315) exhibition of his work in that city. The 


learning, and in spite of the heavy demand art gallery there has encouraged him fur- 
of his work, he has found the time to take _ ther by giving him two more shows. 
private lessons in oral and written English. The dean of a college at Hanover, New 
Now he writes well and interestingly with- Hampshire, was so attracted to Freiman’s 
out lapsing into the phraseology which is work and personality that he invited him 
so peculiarly characteristic of the deaf that to stay with them. There Freiman did por- 
it is often called “deaf language.” traits of the college president and several 
He manages to maintain a well-balanced other prominent citizens. He was accepted 
life. He swims at the beach during the sum- fully in the social swim at Hanover. The 
mer, and his love for winter sports finds local newspaper ran a photograph of Frei- 
him at skiing resorts every winter. He has man chatting animatedly with two college 
cruised with the Sea Scouts, and has trav- students at a college social affair. 
eled to Europe twice. This summer he plans Several prominent residents of Newport 
to motor to California. entertained him at tea. One afternoon he 
Despite his deafness, Robert Freiman has _ met a British rear admiral who asked him 
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$1 | oo COMPLETE 


COMPACT 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
DEPENDABLE 
ECONOMICAL 





6 02. COMPLETE 


A HIGH QUALITY INSTRUMENT 


Up to the minute performance in a single easy to wear unit. 


AND EQUALLY IMPORTANT — the UNEX is an approved in- 


strument sold by many leading optical, medical or by similar 
well established dealers to insure CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. 


os UNBR 


Re ONE PIECE HEARING AID 
ag NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY 











Developed by NICHOLS & CLARK, Hathorne, Mass., from nine 
years of experience in making custom built Hearing Aids for 
special cases. 








Other Models Available in 
CRYSTAL, MAGNETIC & 
BONE CONDUCTION 





NICHOLS & CLARK, HATHORNE, MASS. 
PLEASE SEND FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE UNEX 
INSTRUMENT. 


NAME "©" FETED As: 
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FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


CALL IT A MIRACLE 


About +; size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it— 
so thin it is lost from sight—so efficient 
you bless the day you learned about it. 
Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people hear with Beltones than 
with any other one-unit hearing aid. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 


and about the 


NEW 
Be | MONO-PAC 


HEARING AID 


4°44 Lolo) ea) Vi amare) re) 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-77M 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation, FREE informa- 

tion concerning the new Beltone with the amazing 

X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 


Name 
Address 








Ee eee State...... 
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to do his portrait. Thus he makes contaetg 
Freiman went to Charlottesville at th 
invitation of a patron who met him at Nam 
tucket. This host made every effort ty 
make his stay enjoyable and profitable. 
Because of the sincere interest these 


x 


people have taken in him, he has advanced§” 


rapidly in stature and has known very little 


of the struggle most artists must experience 


for recognition of their work. 
Aside from his obvious talent, an im 
portant reason for Robert Freiman’s popy: 


larity is his charm. He makes people fed)” 


that he is interested in them—and he is, 


Unlike many creative artists, he takes§ 


adverse criticism in his stride, and tries 
hard to turn it to his advantage. Such 
an attitude holds promise for his further 
development as one of the great American 
artists of our time. His career, so far, is 
one of the success stories of deaf persons 
that encourage others so handicapped to 
strive for a foothold in the hearing world. 





A Letter From Germany 
(Continued from page 312) 
Miss Lotte, tell me everything about your 
self, your job and your friendship-cirele. 
I will write you more and am looking 
forward to your next letter. 
Friendly regards, 
L. M. 





Selling a Hearing Aid 


(Continued from page 311) 


ity and character are the unknown factors’ 
in determining how good a consultant one) 
may become. 

Honesty, self-confidence, ability to study 


and learn, 


to assume responsibility, tact, patience, 
cheerfulness, judgment, poise, and a liking 


for people are all assets which are needed 


and cannot be taught. 


The successful consultant has his finan 
cial reward and also makes unusually rich 


and loyal friendships. He has the deep 


satisfaction of knowing he has helped 


life. 





industry, alertness, loyalty, 
sympathy and understanding, willingness) 


people secure a new interest and start im 


